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On a sunny summer afternoon, the M.R. Chessman is loading cars for a 
trip across the Columbia River to Washington, about 1961. The building 
at the landing once contained the office for the State Highway Division 
and the ferry mechanics workroom. It now holds business offices. 


In this issue: 


Joe Leahy presents his research on the ferries. The Columbia River Maritime 
Museum has graciously allowed us to use many of their photographs of the old 
ferries in this story. 

The founder of the Maritime Museum, Rolf Klep, was a talented artist as sam- 
ples of his work from his early years appearing in this issue will show. 

We hope from time to time to present some WWII stories of Clatsop County 
people. This issue includes one on photographic artist Allen Kong Saiget. 

Volunteers Bruce Berney and Carol Moore have indexed many works for 
CCHS. The latest one from Bruce is a listing of all Astoria High School seniors. 
Names from the 1950s is in this issue. 

Lois Bowen has another story of the residents of Hammond. 


Sharron L. Mattson has sent us a story that she and her father, Dr. Allen J. 
Goulter, had written about the horses used on the seining grounds. 
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Photo 1, above: The T./. Potter carried passengers and freight from Portland to 
Astoria and Ilwaco. 


Photo 2, below: The Nahcotta ferried passengers and freight from Astoria to 
Ilwaco. 
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History of transportation across the Columbia River at Astoria 


Automobile Ferries at the Mouth of the 
Columbia River 1921 - 1966 


By Joseph Leahy 


Introduction 

The automobile passenger ferries 
were a unique part of Astoria history 
from 1921 through 1966. I grew up in 
Astoria during the 40s and 50s. My 
father worked six days a week, Monday 
through Saturday, at the family owned 
hardware store. Mom, a homemaker, 
also worked as time permitted outside 
the home. Sundays were reserved for 
family trips. My favorite outings were 
trips by automobile ferry across the 
Columbia River to the Washington 
shore, and then on to the Long Beach 
Peninsula which included stops at Fort 
Columbia, Ilwaco, Cape Disappoint- 
ment, North Head, Beard’s Hollow, 
Seaview, Long Beach, Klipsan Beach, 
Nahcotta, and Oysterville. The Penin- 
sula provided light houses, old forts, 
clams, and oysters. Long Beach was the 
location of the world’s “longest beach” 
and the famous tourist curiosity known 
as Marsh’s Free Museum and Antique 
Shop, as well as the site of the World’s 
Largest Frying Pan. Here there were 
various natural and unnatural wonders 
of the world such as Jake, “the Alligator 
Man,” two-headed cows, nickel “peep 
shows,” and civil war leg irons which 


were displayed at no charge to the pub- 
lic. Mom had grown up on the Peninsu- 
la, and in her younger days had been 
Miss Municipal Pool, Miss South 
Beach, and Miss Ilwaco, so the stories 
were extended and embellished. 

Those trips, especially the time spent 
on the ferries, are precious and vivid in 
my memory. 

The ferries were a constant, a fact of 
life. Astoria is built entirely on steep 
hills surrounded by the Columbia River 
and Young’s Bay. Those individuals 
comprising the eighty percent of the 
town residing in homes or working in 
offices facing the river could, with a 
glance, determine the location of the 
ferries. Each ferry was always a white 
speck on the big gray-blue river, enlarg- 
ing to a distinct white boat as it neared 
the Astoria ferry slip at the foot of 14th 
Street, or diminishing from eyesight in 
its approximately 35 minute journey 
across the river to the Washington shore 
and the Megler Ferry slip. One author 
captured the spirit: 


To many Northwesterner’s, the 
ferries have been more than just a 
means of getting to the opposite 
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shore. For the boatless families, a 
ferry trip has meant an inexpensive 
“cruise”; for road-weary travelers, a 
chance to pile out of the car and 
unwind, commune with the sea and 
sky, and let the children walk off 
excess energy in a turn around the 
deck. (The Oregonian, June 14, 
1966, Averill) 


This is the story of those automo- 
bile passenger ferries which traversed 
the mighty Columbia where it meets 
the vast Pacific. 


The Mighty Columbia 

The Indians knew the Columbia 
River as Wauna, a mythological being. 
The Columbia River, long sought river 
of the West, was renamed by Captain 
Robert Gray after his ship, the Col/um- 
bia Rediviva. In search of fur cargo, 
Gray entered the river on May 11, 1792. 

From its source in the Canadian 
Rockies, the Columbia extends a dis- 
tance of 1232 miles to the Pacific. The 
total area of the Columbia basin is 
259,000 square miles, of which 39,000 
lie in Canada and 220,000 lie within the 
United States. That part of the basin in 
the United States is slightly larger than 
France and about twice the combined 
area of the British Isles. It drains an 
area approximately equal in size to all 
of the Eastern Seaboard states, from the 
northern tip of Maine to the southern 
border of Virginia. 

It is the second largest river system in 
North America, and the largest to empty 
into the Pacific. The Columbia has a 
mean annual flow of 7,083 cubic meters 
per second. Water from two countries 
and seven states finds its way into the 


Columbia. It pours more water into the 
ocean than any river in North America 
except the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, 
or the Mackenzie in northern Canada. 

Nowhere in the United States is the 
Columbia River fordable. The Columbia 
River at Astoria is approximately 4.2 
miles across. 

Early River Crossings 

A ferryboat, by definition, has three 
features: 1) It is regularly scheduled to 
operate over a body of water; 2) It is an 
extension of a highway; and 3) It car- 
ries passengers, freight, and vehicles. 
(Ferry Boats: A legend on Puget Sound, 
M.S. Kline and G.A. Bayless, Seattle, 
Bayless Books 1983, Page 3) 

Prior to 1921 there were no automo- 
bile ferries for transportation across the 
Columbia. It did, however, serve as the 
major transportation corridor for access 
between Oregon and Washington. 

The Chinook Indians and Lewis and 
Clark traveled by Chinookan Canoes. 
Cross-river trading took place. Indians 
offered the first ferry service, charging 
a fishhook for crossing the river. 

In 1840, Solomon H. Smith, Ore- 
gon’s first teacher and the first white 
resident of the plains south and west of 
Astoria, lashed two canoes together to 
ferry freight and passengers. Subse- 
quently, anyone possessing a boat or 
raft, and foolhardy or brave enough, 
offered ferry service. Over the next 
eighty years all types of boats, includ- 
ing rafts, oared vessels, sailing vessels, 
motorized and non-motorized fishing 
boats, tugs, barges, and passenger 
motor vessels made use of the river for 
ferrying people and goods between 
Oregon and Washington. 
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Photo 3: Captain Frits Elfving at the wheel of the Tourist No. 3, ca. 1950. 


Although it was not until the mid 
1930s that the state of Washington 
completed construction of a highway 
from Longview west to Long Beach on 
the Washington side of the river, com- 
merce flourished between Astoria and 
the Long Beach Peninsula. Steamboat 
runs from Portland to Astoria stopped 
in towns along the river, bringing mail 
and supplies to Westport, Knappa, and 
Clifton, as well as Ilwaco for the towns 
on the Long Beach Peninsula. 

During the latter part of the 19th 
Century and the first decade of the 20th, 
the Peninsula was also served by vessels 
from Portland. The Hassalo, the Har- 
vest Queen, the Charles D. Spencer, and 
the T J Potter (see Photograph No. 1) 
were typical steamers which made the 
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six hour trip with passengers and freight 
from Portland to Ilwaco via Astoria. The 
fare was approximately $2.50 to Astoria 
and $3 to Ilwaco. At Ilwaco, and later 
Megler, the passengers disembarked for 
a train ride on the “Clamshell” Railroad, 
later known as the Ilwaco Railroad and 
Navigation Company, up the Long 
Beach Peninsula. The train, later to 
become the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company, terminated at Nahcot- 
ta on Shoalwater Bay, subsequently 
named Willapa Bay. It made stops at 
McGowan, Fort Columbia, Chinook, 
Ilwaco, Seaview, Long Beach, Klipsan, 
Ocean Park, and the town of Nahcotta, a 
28-mile trip, as well as other unsched- 
uled stops for the benefit of travelers. 
The Union Pacific Railroad brought 
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Photo 4, above: Tourist No. 1, under construction at the Wilson Shipbuilding 
Company, Astoria, built in 1921. 


Photo 5, below: Tourist No. I with a load of Model T’s on its first trip May 24, 
1921. 





CCHS Photo # 9326-344 
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freight and passengers from Portland to 
Astoria. The steamship Nahcotta (see 
Photograph No. 2), also operated by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, carried the 
freight and passengers from Astoria to 
Ilwaco. 

Frits Elfving 

Frits Elfving (see Photograph No. 3) 
was born in Sweden, October 23, 1883, 
one of 12 children. By the time he was 
twenty, he had experienced four years 
as a seaman on a square-rigger sailing 
ship and three years with the Swedish 
Army. He emigrated to the United 
States in 1907 in search of work and a 
better life. He worked as a ship carpen- 
ter in Astoria and in Alaska during the 
summer months for three years. Frits 
Elfving described Astoria in 1907 as “a 
very lively town, 53 saloons, and two 
dance halls.” 

In 1912, Frits Elfving went into busi- 
ness on his own. Clatsop County had 
decided to replace its plank roads with 
pavement of layers of compacted bro- 
ken stone known as macadam. He was 
the successful bidder on the contract to 
take rocks from the county quarry at 
Tongue Point and deliver them on 
barges to many different parts in the 
county for use in the road construction. 
While working to provide rock to 
upgrade the roads, he noticed the 
demand for “some service to carry auto- 
mobiles across the Columbia River at 
Astoria, I had this ferry idea in mind for 
about two years before I started.” (Letter 
to Miss Plummer - After September 16, 
1946 by Captain Frits Elfving) 

The Tourist 

Captain Elfving’s initial ferry effort 

was ferrying automobiles on an occa- 


sional basis on a barge powered by his 
launch, the Louise. 

In 1921, he organized the Astoria 
North Beach Ferry Company. The keel 
was laid for the first automobile ferry 
on February 2, 1921 and constructed at 
Wilson Shipbuilding Company of Asto- 
ria for $17,000. (See Photograph No. 
4). The wooden hull ferry had one deck, 
which was described variously as hav- 
ing the capacity to carry 14 to 16 autos 
and was 64 feet long. It had a length of 
60 feet, a breadth of 27.6 feet, a draft of 
5.5 feet, and a gross tonnage of 15 tons. 
A 90-horse power motor powered the 
vessel. 

The Tourist (later renamed Tourist 
No. 1) was christened with cranberry 
juice and formally launched on May 24, 
1921, and made its first crossing from 
Astoria to McGowan, Washington on 
May 28, 1921. A group of Model T Ford 
enthusiasts drove from Portland to Asto- 
ria to be on the first trip. (Photograph 
No. 5) 

For the first three years of operation 
Captain Elfving landed his boat at 
McGowan, Washington. The city of 
Astoria built a ferry landing and a dec- 
orative arch in order to stimulate 
increased trade territory for Astoria. 

An automobile and driver paid $2.50 
and passengers paid 25 cents. Captain 
Elfving didn’t charge anything for the 
freight which the trucks hauled, limiting 
his fare to the size of the truck. The 
competition, the Union Pacific’s Nah- 
cotta, carried passengers only, charged 
75 cents each and freight was charged 
by the pound. Union Pacific Railroad’s 
officials met with Captain Elfving and 
promised him he would soon be out of 
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Photo 6, above: Tourist No. 1 with the second deck added, ca 1923. 


Photo 7, below: Tourist No. 2, as built at Wilson Shipbuilding Company in 
Astoria in 1924. 
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business for not cooperating with the 
prevailing freight rate schedules. 

In 1923, Tourist (No. 1) was rebuilt 
and a second deck was added. (Photo- 
graph No. 6). The capacity increased to 
16 automobiles and 125 passengers, 
both of which numbers may have been 
difficult to attain based on review of 
period photographs. 

In the 1930s, when the Oregon High- 
way Commission was building a high- 
way along the Oregon coast, Zourist No. 
] was sold to the Commission for work 
on the six unbridged bays and rivers on 
the new coast road. It was taken to Coos 
Bay in 1928. When the bridge at Coos 
Bay was completed, the vessel was 
moved to Florence, Oregon. On May 
15, 1932, the ferry commenced service 
from Glenada to Florence and back 
across the Siuslaw, a 20-minute run 
each way. After four years in Florence, it 
was sold to the Puget Island Ferry Line, 
returned to the Columbia, and finished 
its career on the Westport, Oregon and 
Puget Island, Washington ferry run, 
upriver from Astoria. 

Tourist No. 2 

Captain Elfving’s business 
improved, and construction of the 
wooden hull, Zourist No. 2 commenced 
on February 12, 1924 at Wilson Ship- 
building Company. Tourist No. 2 was 
110 feet long, with a 40-foot beam, and 
a hold depth of 10 feet. It was powered 
by a 240-horsepower Fairbanks Morse 
engine and had a gross tonnage of 95 
tons. Capacity was 25 automobiles and 
400 passengers. Tourist No. 2 had an 
upper deck for the passenger accom- 
modations, with a small lunchroom. 
(Photograph No. 7) 


Tourist No. 2 joined the Tourist, 
(renamed Tourist No. /) in operation on 
June 12 1924, and both ferries were pri- 
marily operated during the summer 
periods. The company moved the ferry 
slip from McGowan to Point Ellice. The 
ferry slip moved to Megler in 1933. 

On August 15, 1929, Captain Elfving 
announced that the Zourist No. 2 would 
be known as the “Blue Arrow Ferry.” It 
marked the start of an apparent adver- 
tising campaign with signage located 
throughout the county, showing blue 
arrows pointing toward Astoria. Despite 
this announcement, there appears to be 
a dearth of references to Zourist No. 2 as 
the Blue Arrow Ferry. 

Competition 

While Captain Elfving operated the 
Tourist No. 2, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road operated the freight and passenger 
steamer Nahcotta (Photograph No. 2) 
which had no capacity for automobiles. 
Union Pacific Railroad sought to recap- 
ture the lost business by purchasing the 
automobile passenger ferry North 
Beach. (Photograph No. 8) 

The North Beach was a diesel ferry 
constructed at Peninsula Shipyards in 
Portland. The keel was laid in December 
1926 and the christening and launch 
occurred on April 28, 1927. The North 
Beach had a length of 102.5 feet, a 
breadth of 37.6 feet, a draft of 9.1 feet, 
and gross tonnage of 225 tons. The ferry 
was single ended; however, a turntable, 
similar to the railroad engineering of 
locomotive turntables, was installed on 
the afterdeck. Automobiles would be 
loaded at the bow, drive to the stern, and 
after being turned at the turntable, drive 
to the bow and disembark. The North 
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Beach made its initial ferry run on July 
6, 1927. 

Since there was little business during 
the winter and only enough business for 
one ferry company during the summer, 
competition between Captain Elfving 
and Union Pacific’s North Beach was 
fierce. Union Pacific Railroad did 
extensive advertising, but Captain Elfv- 
ing’s ferry slip on the Columbia at Point 
Ellice was two miles closer to the Long 
Beach Peninsula than that of the ferry 
North Beach, which landed at Megler. 
After experiencing losses, Union Pacif- 
ic Railroad discontinued its Peninsula 
train and the North Beach ferry service 
in September of 1930. 

In early 1931, the Columbia Trans- 
portation Company, organized by Cap- 
tain Cal Stewart, purchased the ferry 
assets of the Union Pacific, including 
the North Beach, and recommenced 
operations. The competitive juices again 
began to flow. 

Columbia Transportation’s North 
Beach and Captain Elfving’s company, 
the Astoria North Beach Ferry Compa- 
ny, battled for business. Schedules were 
changed daily to accommodate peak 
crowds and take automobiles and pas- 
sengers from the rival ferry. Touts and 
thugs were employed to recommend or 
cajole a particular ferry choice. Tickets 
were hawked and discounted. Colum- 
bia Transportation employed a ticket 
hawker in Astoria named Mel Hein, a 
husky college graduate who later 
became a professional football center. 
Captain Elfving posted men to block 
traffic away from the North Beach ferry 
on the Washington side. The Columbia 
Transportation Company responded in 


kind. Fights broke out between the rival 
companies, resulting in what the Asto- 
ria Budget described as much “ditch 
tossing” of the participants. 


Tourist No. 3 

During the brief time that the North 
Beach had been off the river, in Septem- 
ber 1930, Captain Elfving, believing 
ferry traffic was increasing, decided to 
build Tourist No. 3. The keel was laid by 
Astoria Marine Construction Company 
on January 29, 1931. The wooden hull 
boat had a dimension of 120 feet long, a 
40 foot breadth, 12 feet hold depth, a 
draft of 10.3 feet, and a gross tonnage of 
233 tons. She had three decks and was 
powered with a 500 horsepower Wash- 
ington Estep engine. The Zourist No. 3 
cost $90,000 and made her maiden trip 
June 26, 1931. It had a spacious cabin of 
Honduras mahogany with teakwood 
floors, and there was a large restaurant. 
Captain Elfving referred to the 7ourist 
No. 3 as the “Flagship of the fleet; very 
fast and comfortable to travel on” (see 
Photograph No. 9). 


“Ferry Wars” 

The arrival of Tourist No. 3 spurred 
further competition between Captain 
Elfving’s company and the Columbia 
Transportation Company which had 
purchased title to land adjacent to the 
Elfving’s ferry slip in Astoria. It offered 
to let Captain Elfving’s ferries dock in 
the vicinity for $500 per night. Captain 
Elfving refused. On August 8, 1931, 
Captain Elfving was bringing the 
Tourist No. 3 into the Astoria 14th Street 
landing when his searchlight revealed a 
pile driving crew under contract to 
Columbia Transportation Company put- 
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Photo 8, above: the North Beach, operated by the Union Pacific Company, and 
built in 1927. An Oregon State Highway Photo 


Photo 9: Tourist No. 3, constructed at the Astoria Marine Construction Com- 
pany in 1931. 
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ting pilings across the approach to his 
ferry slip. Captain Elfving backed 
Tourist No. 3 off just enough to get a 
running start, alerted his passengers to 
secure themselves, and rang “Full 
Ahead” to the engine room. He battered 
the newly set piling with a crash. The 
following morning he returned to the 
dock to find that the pile driving crew 
had revisited the scene under cover of 
night and had reset the pilings into two 
sturdy 12-piling “dolphins.” To Captain 
Elfving it appeared that he could take 
the ferry out, but once out, would not be 
able to return to the landing. 

A crowd gathered at the ferry landing 
to watch the story unfold. During acri- 
monious discussions, Cal Stewart, the 
manager of the Columbia Transportation 
Company, slugged James Hope, who 
was the Astoria City Attorney as well as 
the attorney for the Astoria North Beach 
Ferry Company, Captain Elfving’s com- 
pany. Attorney Hope stated that he was 
“hit in the neck when my back was 
turned.” 

Cal Stewart admitted striking the 
blow, stating that he had attempted to 
hit Hope in the mouth. Stewart stated, 
“Hope claims his arm was crippled but 
I know his tongue wasn’t.” (Astoria 
Budget, August 10, 1931, Page 1) 

The record indicates that the city 
manager had instructed Captain Elfv- 
ing, presumably on the advice of Hope, 
to knock the pilings down. The city 
manager stated that he found the ferry 
loaded with tourists from the Washing- 
ton side. “Rather than have these people 
held up and a greater bad impression 
over the state in regard to Astoria, I told 
Captain Elfving to go ahead and take his 


ferry out.” (Astoria Budget, August 10, 
1931, Page 1) 

Tourist No. 3 set out for the Wash- 
ington shore. Upon return, Captain 
Elfving did not disappoint the gathered 
crowd or his passengers, ordering the 
passengers “to stay clear of the bow,” 
and the ferry backed off and thrice 
powered into the dolphins, which were 
“toppled as a stack of bowling pins”. 
Some reports state that the loosened 
pilings drifted over to the North Beach 
slip and fouled its rudder and propeller, 
rendering the North Beach inoperable 
for a period of time. 

The pile drivers in the employ of 
Columbia Transportation Company were 
arrested for not having a building permit. 
An 1887 Astoria ordinance was “found” 
which mandated that no structure erected 
within the waterline and pier head line 
within the city limits could be erected 
without city approval. This ordinance 
had not been enforced when Captain 
Elfving built his original ferry landing 
and slip in 1921. 

Although the “Ferry Wars” did not 
eliminate the competition, Captain Elfv- 
ing also had litigation pending against 
the Columbia Transportation Company. 
Captain Elfving stated that he had an 
agreement to purchase the assets of the 
Columbia Transportation Company, 
which included the North Beach Ferry, 
equipment, and real property. There 
were also reports that Captain Elfving 
had purchased stock in the Columbia 
Transportation Company and purchased 
from Union Pacific Railroad its mort- 
gage on the assets of Columbia Trans- 
portation Company. All of these factors 
coalesced to support Captain Elfving’s 
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position. Ultimately, the litigation 
resulted in Captain Elfving being victo- 
rious and merging the two competing 
ferry lines under Captain Elfving’s con- 
trol, which occurred on July 10, 1933. 

The North Beach, after removal 
from service, was used as a freight 
boat. It now lies in the slough at the 
lower end of Woody Island, an island in 
the Columbia River upriver from Asto- 
ria near Brownsmead. 

Readers interested in the Ferry Wars 
are also referred to “The Battle of the 
Ferries,” an excellent article by Robert 
Utzinger, Cumtux Vol. 22, No. 2, Spring 
2002, pages 15-17. 


Tourist No. 2 Joins the Army 

With the advent of war on December 
7, 1941, the defense of the Columbia 
River was in the charge of the 249th 
Army Coast Artillery, which had 
requested a mine laying vessel. The ves- 
sel embarked from the East Coast for 
Astoria via the Panama Canal. When 
the vessel arrived at Panama, it was 
apparently requisitioned for service 
there. In search of a substitute on 
December 8, 1941, the Army comman- 


deered Tourist No. 2 for the sum of 


$35,000. Its name was changed to Octo- 
pus, the second deck was modified and 
shortened to accommodate the mine 
laying equipment, and on Christmas, 
December 25, 1941, the Octopus began 
laying and tending buoyant mines at the 
mouth of the Columbia. Being of shal- 
low draft, capable of traveling forward 
or backward, and having a large carry- 
ing capacity on the automobile deck, the 
ferry made an excellent mine layer for 
river operations. (Photograph No. 10) 


There were reports that the saucer 
shaped hull caused Tourist No. 2 to roll 
as it wallowed across the river, and 
reports of severe seasickness occurred 
on the upper deck as the ferry swayed 
from side to side. 

The Columbia River mine field was 
deactivated in July of 1945, and Tourist 
No. 2's war service concluded on Octo- 
ber 15, 1945. Captain Elfving bought 
Tourist No. 2 back from the government 
for the sum of $36,000, which inspired 
lots of comments over the years, about 
the government making $1,000 on a 
government surplus sale. Zouwrist No. 2 
was placed back into ferry service (see 
Photograph No. 11). Due to her war 
record, Zourist No. 2 is recognized in the 
Washington Heritage Register and the 
Federal National Register of Historic 
Places. 

Captain Elfving’s Memories 

Conflicts with fishermen occurred 
regarding night crossings due to the 
ferries’ fouling of nets. Captain Elfving 
signed a pact in 1933 that he would no 
longer have ferry services at night 
except Saturday. Saturday nights were 
fine because the river was closed to 
fishing. 

A terrible storm in December of 
1933 washed out all the ferry landings 
on the Washington side. Records indi- 
cate a 9-10 foot tide and a 93-mile an 
hour gale. At the time of the storm, 
Tourist No. 3 was loaded with cars and 
passengers in Astoria eager to get to the 
north shore. The passengers objected 
when Captain Elfving expressed reser- 
vations about crossing the river. He 
started across to “show them what it’s 
like” After attempting to cross the river, 
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Photo 10, above: Tourist No. 2, serving as the Octopus, a U.S. Army minelayer 
and tender from December 8, 1941 to October 15, 1945 with the shortened second 


deck. 


Photo 11, below: Tourist No. 2, after army service. 
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he turned Jourist No. 3 around and fer- 
ried back to Astoria with the river flow- 
ing through every opening on the car 
deck. By the time of arrival in Astoria, 
the passengers were in complete agree- 
ment with the Captain’s decision. 

In the winter of 1928, the Columbia 
River was frozen from Tongue Point on 
the Astoria side to the Washington shore. 
A passage through the ice was broken 
open and there was floating ice all over 
the river. Captain Elfving affixed sheet 
iron plates on the Jourist No. 2 hull, with 
which he was able to break up most of 
the ice. He maneuvered to dodge the 
larger flows that were too big to impact. 
The iron plates made the ferry hard to 
manage, but a fairly regular schedule 
was kept. 

The ferry would occasionally get 
stranded on the sand bar during low tide. 
Time would elapse while waiting 
patiently for the tide to come in so that 
the ferry would be free to continue 
crossing. Crossings were seldom 
stopped due to fog. Although the ferries 
did not have radar, the captains knew the 
routes, and with the help of buoy sound- 
ings, they knew where to go. The ferries 
did not run, however, when the river was 
considered too rough for the landing of 
the automobiles and passengers. 

With respect to the fish lines, Captain 
Elfving remarked that he has had fish 
lines hanging from his propeller more 
times than he would like to remember. 
During fishing season, he often stopped 
the motor to keep the propeller clear of 
the nets. On those instances when he 
was unable to clear the fish lines, he 
worried about the women on board the 
ferry. If he could not avoid running over 


a net, the ferry would come close to the 
fishermen’s boat and “if you have ever 
heard an angry fisherman express him- 
self, you know what I mean.” (Northwest 
Neighbors, Program 534, Pacific Power 
& Light Company and Northwestern 
Electric, May 28, 1947) 

Captain Elfving’s recollection of 
famous ferry travelers included General 
George C. Marshall and movie actress 
Jeanette McDonald. 

Captain Elfving would often interact 
with passengers. As the ferries passed 
Sand Island in midriver, horse seining 
occurred, in which horses pulled fishing 
nets from the river. Due to the fluctua- 
tions of the river’s height and the tides, 
the horses might be seen as standing on 
the water. Captain Elfving would explain 
to the assembled tourists, “Vell, you see, 
our horses are trained to valk on vater.” 

Motors were subject to breakdown. 
The sight of the ferry drifting up river, 
or out to sea with the tide before rescue 
occurred, was not unusual. (Northwest 
Neighbors, Program 534, Pacific Power 
& Light Company and Northwestern 
Electric, May 28, 1947.) 


Captain Elfving’s Ownership Ends 
In 1946, the Oregon State Highway 
Commission made a decision to operate 
the ferry service. When acquisition nego- 
tiations with Captain Elfving broke 
down, the state instituted condemnation, 
paying Captain Elfving $163,000 for his 
ferries and assets. The Oregon Depart- 
ment of Transportation operated the ferry 
system, utilizing at various times, private 
contractors. Captain Elfving indicates his 
reason for the sale was that his son, 
Edward, who was to replace him and take 
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Photo 12: Captain Frits 
Simon Elfving, his wife Laura 
Dagmar Anderson, son Edward 
Willard Elfving. Edward mar- 
ried Frances Helen Watzek; 
they had two children: Charles 
Elfving Warren and Karen Ann 
Warren (Wickstrand). After 
Edward’s death at the end of 
WWII, Frances married famed 
Astoria and University of Ore- 
gon coach John Warren who 
adopted Charles and Karen. 


Below, Photo 13: The M.R. 
Chessman, built in 1948. 
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charge of the operation, died at the end of 


World War Il. (Photograph No. 12) 

During his 25-year period of owner- 
ship, Captain Elfving traveled on his 
boats a total of over a million miles, and 
never took them more than five miles 
from home. He made 12 to 15 trips a 
day, six or seven days a week during that 
time. 

Merle R. Chessman 

Merle R. Chessman is another indi- 
vidual associated with the lore of the fer- 
ries. Born September 25, 1886 in Alsea, 
Oregon, his family moved to Springfield, 
Oregon where his father was a co-owner 
of the town’s grocery store. A University 
of Oregon graduate, he became a 
reporter for the Pendleton East Oregon- 
ian. In 1919, when the East Oregonian 
purchased the Astoria Evening Budget, 
Chessman moved to Astoria as editor 
with an ownership participation. 

At the time, Astoria had a population 
of 25,000. Chessman soon distin- 
guished himself as a strong leader of the 
community. The Astoria Evening Bud- 
get merged with the Morning Astorian 
in 1930, and became the Astoria Bud- 
get. Chessman’s leadership accomplish- 
ments were many: securing a new City 


Charter; fighting the Astoria Klavern of 


the Ku Klux Klan; campaigning during 
the depression urging tax payers to at 
least pay the amount of the school taxes; 
being active in the formation of the Ore- 
gon Coast Highway Association; advo- 
cating in 1935 the building of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria; 
and heading the drive to purchase 371 
acres for the Federal Government to 
build a navy base at Tongue Point. 
Merle Chessman died September 1, 


1947. In his honor, the next ferry to be 
added to the ferry service between Asto- 
ria and Megler was christened in 1947, 
the MR. Chessman. 


M.R. Chessman Ferry 

The M.R. Chessman joined the ferry 
fleet in April of 1948. The steel hulled 
ferry was built at Albina Engine and 
Machine Works in Portland. It had a 
length of 173 feet, a breadth of 47 feet, 
a draft of 14 feet, a gross tonnage of 570 
tons, and an 800 horsepower diesel 
engine. It carried 416 passengers and 44 
automobiles. (Photograph No. 13) The 
M.R. Chessman is best remembered for 
its easy identification due to its visible 
enclosed white ramp walkways at each 
end of the boat. 


Kitsap 

The Kitsap was the last automobile 
passenger ferry brought to the Colum- 
bia. In 1962 the Oregon State Highway 
Commission brought the Kitsap from 
the Puget Sound area in anticipation of 
the automobile traffic increase arising 
from the Seattle World’s Fair. It was 
purchased from the state of Washington 
for $71,000. The wooden hulled boat 
was constructed in 1925 in Houghton, 
Washington. It had a length of 158.9 
feet, a breadth of 48.1 feet, a draft of 
13.7 feet, and a gross tonnage of 526 
tons. The Kitsap had propellers and 
rotors in both ends, so it could steam in 
either direction and would not have to 
turn around. This made it harder to 
handle. (Photograph No. 14) 

Residents of Astoria often referred 
to the Kitsap as the “Wiener Boat,” 
because the Kitsap’ kitchen served 
only hot dogs and coffee. 
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In 1966, the Kitsap was sold, the state 
of Oregon receiving seven bids, ranging 
from a high of $4,300 to a low of $1,000. 
In the next life it was to become a marine 
supply store in Alaska. Upon route there, 
it began shipping water. It was kept 
afloat until it was finally beached near 


Kodiak. 
Advent of the Bridge 


On Thursday, July 28, 1966, the 
Tourist No. 2, Tourist No. 3, and the M.R. 
Chessman spent their last day on the 
Columbia automobile ferry crossing. 
The master log for each of the ferries 
states: Tourist No. 2 finished its run at 
“2020 hours” with the notation “finish 
for the #2 Tourist’; Tourist No. 3 com- 
pleted its run at “2140 hours” with the 
notation “end of run”; and the M.R. 
Chessman completed its run at 11:54 
p.m. with the notation “end of ferry 
service.” On Friday, July 29, 1966, guid- 
ed traffic commenced on the Astoria 
Bridge, and grand opening ceremonies 
occurred August 27, 1966. 

During the time between acquisition 
of the ferries and ferry service in 1946, 
and the opening of the bridge in 1966, 
the Oregon Highway Department fer- 
ried more than five and one-half million 
passengers, and more than two and one- 
half million vehicles across the 4.2 mile 
gap in Highway 101, presented by the 
Columbia River. Automobile travel on 
Highway 101 had increased to the point 
where 50, 60, 70 and up to 200 cars 
were overloading and missing the ferry, 
primarily at the Washington landing. 


In Retirement 
Following the ferryboats into retire- 
ment were masters, mates, and engi- 
neers who had served on them and who 


had traced their days to an earlier era. A 
list of the retirees included: Captain 
William Boyd, age 67, of Long Beach, 
Washington who had spent the last three 
summers as a mate on the Jourist No. 3 
after 48 years at sea; Captain Frank 
Sorensen, who had been on the water 
since age 15, and had taken Tourist No. 
2 down the launch ways when she was 
built in 1924, and 42 years later was at 
the helm of the Zourist No. 25 last regu- 
lar crossing on July 28, 1966; Captain 
Ole Lilleoren, age 77, who was 16 years 
in the ferry service after 33 years in the 
Coast Guard: engineer Neal Sporre, age 
66, who went to work on the ferries in 
1939; and, Harold Riley, age 65, with 
the M.R. Chessman, who had been on 
the river for 48 years. 

There is still ferry service on the 
lower Columbia between Westport and 
Puget Island. Wahkiakum County, 
Washington is the present operator of 
the ferry named Wahkiakum. The ferry 
provides one of the last remaining 
opportunities to put your automobile on 
a ferryboat and ride across a broad 
river. It is possible to take the Wahki- 
akum ferry from Westport to Puget 
Island, and then drive on a bridge to 
Cathlamet, Washington; from Cath- 
lamet one travels down the Columbia 
River on the Washington side to the 
Astoria Bridge, and across to Astoria. 

The wheelhouse of Tourist No. 1 
served as a ticket office at the foot of 
14th Street in Astoria for the ferries that 
followed. (Photograph No. 15) Tourist 
No. 2 was sold to Pearce County, Wash- 
ington for $17,000, and renamed the 
Islander for service from 1966 to 1994 
in Puget Sound between Steilacoom and 
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Photo 14, above: The Kitsap, built in 1925. 


Photo 15, below: The Astoria ferry slip. Note the Tourist No. 1’s wheelhouse 
used as a ticket booth. 
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McNeal Fox Islands. It later became 
known as the MV Kirkland, an operating 
historic vessel. 

Tourist No. 3 was sold for $48,000 to 
Alaska marine developers and fitted as 
acannery sited at Kodiak, Alaska. It was 
renamed the Princess Roxanne and 
became a crab cannery. Passenger 
accommodations became quarters for 
crew members, and canning machinery 
was installed on the automobile deck. 

The M.R. Chessman was sold to the 
Agency for International Development 
for $300,000 and sent to South Vietnam 
to be used as a floating machine shop to 
service watercraft. Its only cargo for the 
trip was 440 hospital beds, donated to a 
new hospital wing at Tan Son Nhut Air 
Base near Saigon. In Vietnam the 
Chessman, originally named the Kieu 
Lo III, was renamed No. 9602. (Photo- 
graph No. 16) 

Captain Frits Elfving’s son Edward, 
who had married Frances Helen Watzek 
and had two children (Charles and 
Karen), died at the end of World War II. 
Subsequently, Frances married famed 
Astorian and University of Oregon 
Coach John Warren, who adopted 
Charles and Karen. The Astoria High 
School football field is named John 
Warren Field. 


Marsh’s, the Worlds Largest Frying 
Pan, and the Alligator Man: Tourist 
Attractions for Ferry Passengers 


Marsh’s Free Museum was estab- 
lished in Long Beach, Washington in 
1921, the same year Captain Elfving 
launched the Zourist. It was opened by 
Wellington and Harriet Marsh, and start- 
ed out as an ice cream store and a candy 


shop. The ice cream store and candy 
shop were supplemented in 1930 by a 
temporary hamburger stand for sight- 
seers, sited on the beach near the wreck 
of the passenger liner Admiral Benson. 

When Prohibition ended in 1933, the 
Marshs opened The Crawfish Tavern in 
Gray’s Harbor, which became Marsh’s 
Tavern in Long Beach in 1935. The walls 
at Marsh’s were lined with treasures of the 
world, traded by tavern customers for 
beer. One could find: corsets, jugs, petri- 
fied dinosaur dung, beach shells, glass 
fishing floats from Japan, antique music 
boxes, the dime Kiss Tester, lifesavers, 
and other nautical paraphernalia from the 
ships whose bones lie in the sands near 
the mouth of the Columbia. Like the Old 
Curiosity Shop in Seattle, Little America 
in Wyoming, and Wall Drug in South 
Dakota, Marsh’s became the place to visit 
for every family visiting the Long Beach 
peninsula (see Photograph No. 17). 

The World’s Largest Frying Pan is 
actually now the second World’s Largest 
Frying Pan. The first one rusted out and 
was replaced. Dimensions are 18 feet 
around and 9.5 feet in diameter. The fry- 
ing pan was used each year in the Annu- 
al Peninsula Clam Festival. The clam 
chowder recipe calls for 1000 pounds of 
clams, 200 pounds of potatoes, 50 
pounds of ham, 30 pounds of bacon, 100 
pounds of onion, 75 pounds of flour, and 
150 gallons of milk. 


Retrospect 
The Columbia River automobile fer- 
ries’ journeys from Astoria to Washing- 
ton and back commenced in 1921 and 
terminated in 1966. During their exis- 
tence, they provided an opportunity for 
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Photo 16, above: the M.R. Chessman on duty in Vietnam. 


Photo 17, below: Marsh’s Free Museum and World’s Largest Frying Pan. 
Smith's Scenic Views, Tacoma, Washington. 
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many of us to “experience” a Chinookan 
canoe, to step into Captain Robert Gray’s 
shoes at the helm of the Columbia Redi- 
viva, and voyage with Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark on the mighty river of 
the West. I miss these experiences. 
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Rolf Klep 


The artist’s work as a student in Astoria. 
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This drawing by Rolf Klep appears in the Astori: 
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More Artwork by Rolf Klep 


The pencil drawings on these two pages were made in 1917 when Rolf Klep 
was thirteen years old. He was born on February 6, 1904 and died on September 
13, 1981. The graphic artist with a number of his collegues founded the Colum- 
bia River Maritime Museum in 1962.The originals are at CCHS. 
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On these two pages are samples 
of Rolf Klep’s work from the 1921 
and 1922 high school year books. 
His photograph appearred in the 
1922 Astoria High School Zephyrus. 
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A US. Air Force photographer in WW II 


Allen Kong Saiget 


Saiget! That doesn’t sound like a 
Chinese name. How did you get a name 
like that? 

That was the usual reaction upon my 
introduction to strangers. 

It all started when my grandfather 
entered the United States from China 
almost a century ago. He gave his name 
to the immigration officer as Kong Sai 
Get. Traditionally Chinese spoke their 
family surname first, preceding the first 
and middle names. As time wore on the 
“Sai” and “Get” became contracted into 
a single name, “Saiget.” No attempts 
were made to correct the transposition 
and it remains to this day. | used Kong 
as my middle name to retain the family 
surname. 

In 1942, as a serious amateur photog- 
rapher, I entered a photo contest soon 
after graduation from Astoria High 
School. I was one of four contestants 
winning scholarships from the Art Cen- 
ter College of Design in Los Angeles. 
This became my first adventure away 
from home, a small town boy living in 
the big city. However this was wartime 
soon after Pearl Harbor. A U.S. Army Air 
Force team visited the school to recruit 
photographers. 

The school enjoyed a national repu- 
tation of producing excellent photogra- 
phers. 

I soon realized my draft registration 
made me eligible for the draft in the 


impending near future. I decided mili- 
tary photography was preferable to an 
uncertain draft assignment. Therefore I 
enlisted at March Field, Riverside, Cal- 
ifornia as a photo technican in 315t 
Headquarter Base Squadron photo lab- 
oratory in November 1942. 

One year later, I found myself over- 
seas with a B-24 Liberator bomb group 
which had joined the island hopping of 
the 7'h Air Force in the Central Pacific 
campaign. The 30h Bomb Group con- 
sisted of four squadrons. Usually each 
squadron contained ten to fifteen air- 
craft. The group began their bombing 
missions against Japanese held islands 
which included the Ellice, Gilberts, 
Marshall, and Marianas. As each island 
was invaded and recaptured from the 
Japanese by U.S. forces, my group of 
bombers would take off from the newly 
captured base to unload pre-invasion 
bombs on the next Japanese stronghold. 

I was one of several photo techni- 
cians operating in a portable darkroom. 

The 20-foot trailer was divided into 
two darkrooms. One for film process- 
ing and the other for printing the rolls 
of aerial film. Due to the scarcity of 
fresh water, films and prints were 
washed by ocean water. 

It was a primitive but comfortable 
life as the group traveled from one 
warm tropical atoll to the next. Six-man 
tents were home although we did enjoy 
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wood barracks on Kwajalein island. 

However a problem drew attention to 
the aircrews who were responsible for 
operating the cameras during the bomb- 
ing run over target. The K-17 camera 
which produced a 9x9 inch image was 
loaded with a 135 foot roll of film. The 
large camera was mounted on a metal 
frame which was hinged to swing over 
the open camera hatch located near the 
waist windows. This opening also 
served as the escape hatch located on 
the tail of the aircraft. Both waist gun- 
ners manning 50 caliber machine guns 
at each waist window were tasked to 
turn on the camera intervalometer as the 
plane approached the target. This device 
clicked the camera shutter at set inter- 
vals from 5 to 10 seconds. 

The problem became apparent when 
the processed film showed no bomb 
hits were recorded. Both gunners were 
turning on the intervalometer too soon 
and became too busy shooting at the 
Japanese Zeros to pay further attention 
to the camera. You guessed it! They 
were out of film by the time the bombs 
hit the target. 

Brigadier General Truman Landon, 
Commander of the 7" Air Force, prompt- 
ly issued orders for photographers to 
operate cameras on every mission. It 
was also a call for volunteers. I was the 
second photo tech to volunteer. 

All the missions entailed long hours 
of flight over water. My targets included 
Kwajalien, Truk, Saipan, and Iwo Jima. 
As an aerial photographer, I recorded 
bomb hits for confirmation and target 
damage assessment. 

As a roving cameraman not assigned 
to any one crew, I could choose any air- 














ey 
Allen Kong Saiget 





craft and crew to install my K-17 cam- 
era as long as the B-24 was in the latter 
flight formations. This, of course, 
enabled the recording of the bomb hits 
dropped by the previous flights. The 
disadvantage of this option became 
apparent when the enemy anti-aircraft 
flak became more intense and accurate. 
One such flight produced the award of 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for me. 
In part the citation read: 


For extraordinary achievement 
while participating in aerial flight on 
28 December 1944. As aerial pho- 
tographer on a heavy bombardment 
type aircraft, Sgt. Saiget participated 
in a strike against the enemy held 
base of Iwo Jima. After completing 
the long overwater flight to the tar- 
get, the plane turned into the bomb 
run and was immediately met with 
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intense and accurate anti-aircraft 
fire. At this time the plane suffered 
two damaging hits. 


But with unwavering determina- 
tion Sgt Saiget remained at his cam- 
era throughout the bomb run and 
took pictures of the bomb hits. 
Immediately after the bomb run, 
Sgt. Saiget, not content with the pic- 
tures taken during the perilous bomb 
run, took a hand camera to the waist 
window and took valuable weather 
pictures. His display of calmness, 
courage, and devotion to duty in the 
face of extreme danger exemplifies 
the highest tradition of the Army Air 
Forces. 





Type of protection worn by photogra- 
phers operating cameras while in 
flight. 








Above: Allen Saiget at the camera 
filming the action. 


My 40th and last mission was the D- 
Day landing of the U.S. Marines at Iwo 
Jima, February 1945. Completing my 
missions, I was awarded the Air Medal 
as well as the DFC. 

Discharged in September 1945, I 
returned to Art Center to complete 
schooling under the G..I. Bill. 

Upon graduation, I was hired by 
Northrop Aircraft in Hawthorne, Califor- 
nia as an industrial photographer. This 
was the time the Russians launched 
SPUTIK in the early 1960s. The U.S. Air 
Force joined the missile race and looked 
to Space Technology Labs in El Segundo 
for technical guidance. At this time, I was 
recruited from Northrop to STL Photo. 
Moving into management, I began 
designing photo labs encompassing 
workflows and equipment needs. Soon 
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Photograph taken by 
Allen Saiget of a B-24 
Liberator dropping 
bombs on a Japanese 
target. 


thereafter, STL became part of the new 
Aerospace Corporation in response to 
complaints voiced by aircraft manufac- 
turers that STL had an unfair advantage 
in winning contracts because of its close 
working relationship with the Air Force. 

In September 1960, I followed my 
supervisor to the Aerospace Corpora- 
tion which remained in the El Segundo 
complex. STL departed and returned to 
the parent company, Ramo Woolridge 
(TRW) located in Canoga Park, Califor- 
nia. The Aerospace Corporation became 
non-profit. 

As the lead photographer, I assisted 
my supervisor to plan and direct the 
reorganization and move of the photo 
operation to a new building in the El 
Segundo complex. 

In 1962, the Air Force split its two 
missile programs. The Weapons Divi- 
sion (BMD) was moved to Norton Air 





Force Base, San Bernardino, California 
and the Space Division (SSD) remained 
at El Segundo. 

Because of the close working rela- 
tionship established with the Air Force, 
it was imperative that the Aerospace 
Corporation follow the Air Force move 
to San Bernardino. 

A complex of new buildings was 
constructed just outside the gate of 
Norton Air Base. 

I was promoted to chief of Presenta- 
tion Services and transferred to San 
Bernardino Operations. 

This was another opportunity to 
design a new photo lab. I was also 
responsible for the functions performed 
by Art, Audio Visual, Reproductions, 
and Technical Briefing Services. 

Also included was the operation of 
the Air Force Command Presentation 
Center located at the Norton Air Base. 
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A dramatic shot taken by Allen Saiget of the action during the war in the Pacific. 
The bomb bursts were not flak but were hot phosphorus bombs dropped by 
Japanese Zeros flying above the formation trying to divert them from their target. 


Toward the end of 1969, I was lured 
to San Diego by Ryan Aeronautical to 
renovate their outdated photo lab. It 
appeared the run-down lab had seen 
very little change since Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis airplane was assem- 
bled at the plant. 

It was not an easy task, but I took 
pride in accomplishing the results. 

I made my last career move to Cubic 
Corporation located in Kearney Mesa, 
San Diego in 1982 to design one more 
photo lab in the Kearney Mesa head- 
quarters. 

I also found time to become a tech- 
nical photographer again. Part of a 
small staff, I enjoyed extensive travel 
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assignments. | remember photograph- 
ing the highly classified interiors of the 
AWACS aircraft at Tinker Air Force 
Base in Oklahoma City. 

I was told I was one of the very few 
cameramen to photograph inside that 
huge antenna dome. 

On an assignment for U.S. Elevator, 
a subsidiary of Cubic, I received some 
free rides at the EPCOT Center in 
Orlando, Florida. The many varied sys- 
tems produced by Cubic enabled cover- 
age of the Metro Fare Collection in 
Miami. I even rode to the top of the 
famed Arch in St, Louis on one assign- 
ment for Cubic. 

After I retired in June 1986, my 
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A sunset photograph of a B-24 against huge tropical clouds in the South Pacific. 


wife, Esther, and I enjoyed traveling in 
our motorhome. 

We also took a few cruises. At home, 
I became a full time gardener specializ- 
ing in vegetables, fruit trees, succulents 
and gourmet mesclun lettuce. 

Becoming a Master Gardener in 1987 
in a University of California Extension 
program and San Diego Horticulture 
Department, I have been active in volun- 
teer activities. 

San Diego currently has 160 Master 
Gardeners, folks from all walks of life 
with a passion for horticulture. In 
exchange for 50 hours of training, most 
Master Gardeners staff an information 
hotline and conduct seminars and gar- 
dening events for the public. 
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I still use my digital camera to doc- 
ument activities of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross Society. Esther, our two 
Dachshunds, and I reside in La Mesa, a 
city on the eastern border of San Diego. 
Our son Steve has two children. 


Editor’s Note: 
In the Spring 2002 issue of Cumtux is 
a typed copy of a 1889 labor contract 


for Chinese workers on a proposed rail 


line from Hillsboro to Astoria. The 
labor contractor, Kong Sai Get, who 
was October 27, 1854 in 
China, was the grandfather of Allen 
Saiget. Allen attended Captain Robert 
Gray School in Astoria and the Astoria 
High School, graduating in 1942. 
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Astoria High School fifty year reunion names 


1950s Zephyrus Index Introduction 


by Bruce Berney 


God of the west wind; mildest and gentlest of all winds, yet according to Greek 
myth, Zephyrus blew Apollo’s discus out of its course and thus was responsible for 
the death of lovely Hyacinthus. But Astoria High School students don’t know 
about all that. To them, “Zephyrus” is merely the high school annual which comes 
out in the summer featuring a picture of nearly every student. They also don’t know 
that their Zephyrus began in 1894 as a literary journal named High School Quill. 

Even in March 1905 when the name was changed and the issue dubbed Volume 
1, Number 1, it was still a literary journal. In June of that year three photos were 
printed: one of the Zephyrus staff, one of the graduating class of fourteen students, 
and one of the Lewis and Clark exposition in Portland. Several early issues are 
missing, even from the school’s collection, so the oldest existing annual with indi- 
vidual faculty and senior pictures appears to be 1910. This is in the CCHS archives 
and is found at neither Astoria High School nor the Astoria Public Library. 

During my tenure at Astoria Public Library, we began collecting Zephyrus 
annuals, and they continue to be much used by historians and genealogists. The 
lack of a master index, however, has always been a nuisance. Now, with time on 
my hands, I have satisfied another lifetime goal. I racked up over 12,000 names. 
Cumtux editor Liisa Penner asked that this list of just the 1950s seniors, about 1200 
of them, be printed at this time to facilitate people planning fiftieth class reunions. 


Abel Bill 1951 Andresen Marilyn 1952 Bakanen Carol 1959 
Abramson Ron 1953 Andrews Gary 1951 Baker Russel 1953 
Adair Don 1951 Andrus Bill 1957 Baker Sheryl 1956 
Adams Donna 1950 Andrus Susan 1955 Baldwin Charlene 1959 
Adams Ruth 1959 Angus Steven 1958 Ball Sandra 1959 

Aho Darlene 1956 Anhalt Jack 1955 Balm Darrell 1950 
Aker Virleen 1959 Antijunti Bernita 1952 Bartoldus Dick 1957 
Alborn Russell 1950 Antilla Theodore 1956 Bartoldus Janice 1954 
Alderman David 1956 Ashworth Calvon 1954 Bartoldus Susan 1952 
Alderman Jerry 1958 Aspen Paul 1959 Basel Carol 1953 
Amundsen Susan 1959 Astala Kathy 1957 Basel John 1950 
Anderson Charlotte 1955 Attig Claudia 1955 Basel Roberta 1950 
Anderson Frances 195] Attig John 1958 Battles Larry 1957 
Anderson Gerald 1952 Ayers David 1950 Bauer Dorothy 1958 
Anderson Larry 1953 Backanen Jeannette 1954 Baumgardner Ted 1959 
Anderson Maxine 195] Bacon Jimmy 1953 Bay Charles 1952 
Anderson Russell 1952 Bailey Leonard 1958 Bay Jack 1953 
Anderson Susie 1954 Baird Dick 1957 Bay Joyce 1950 
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Bay Robert 1955 


Bechtolt Frank 1955 Bech- 


tolt Warren 1953 
Behm Doris 1957 
Belcher Dennis 1957 
Belcher Sandra 1954 
Belcourt Bob 1954 
Belcourt Ted 1955 
Bell Richard 1950 
Bentley Robert 1956 
Berg Roald 1958 
Berg Susan 1951 
Bergstad Joe 1955 
Bergstad Ralph 1956 
Bernard Robert 1958 
Berry Gladys 1953 
Bingham Edna 1958 
Bingham James 1954 
Bjork Laurel 1951 
Bjork Linda 1958 
Blair Joan 1953 
Blakely Jerry 1959 
Blomquist Joan 1957 
Blomquist Linda 1958 
Blum Mary 1957 
Boatright Don 1951 
Bock Ellyn 1958 
Boebert Carol 1953 
Boebert Frank 1951 
Boebert Ida Mae 1956 
Boldt Bob 1954 
Bowman Edna 1958 
Boyle Marlene 1958 
Bozanich Barbara 1957 
Bradbury Carol 1954 
Bradbury James 1958 
Brady James 1950 
Brandon David 1958 
Brandt Birger 1953 
Brandt Jessie 1957 
Branthover Gordon 1955 
Branthover Judie 1958 
Bray Bob 1954 
Brecht Jim 1959 
Brecht Judith 1958 
Broman Betty 1950 
Brooks Carolyn 1951 
Brooks David 1950 
Brown Barbara 1959 
Brown Brian 1958 
Brown Dale 1956 
Brown Hugh 1958 
Brown Philip 1959 
Brown Ron 1952 
Bubnick Constance 1958 
Bumala Tommy 1953 


Bumala Walter 195] 
Bunke Carolyn 1958 
Burback Larry 1957 
Burgess Kathy 1950 
Burke Helen 1951 
Burke Jean 1950 
Burnham Michael 1958 
Bussey Gordon 1953 
Cable Nada 1953 
Califf Nancy 1956 
Califf Susan 1955 
Campbell Eugene 1950 
Canessa Bob 1957 
Carlson Bill 1955 
Carlson Clarence 1957 
Carlson Dennis 1959 
Carlson Evelyn 1951 
Carlson Jerry 1952 
Carlson Joann 1956 
Carlson Larry 195] 
Carlson Marcella 1951 
Carlson Ralph 1953 
Carlson Richard 1950 
Carpenter Gayle 1957 
Carr Jim 1955 

Carter Don 1956 
Carter Gloria 1954 
Caspell Bob 1957 
Chambliss Ann 1955 
Chan Harvey 1958 
Chittenden Jerry 1958 


Christensen Marilyn 1954 


Clark Barbara 1959 
Clark Helen 1950 
Clark Reta 1956 
Clark Ronald 1958 
Clark Sharon 1959 
Clark Tommy 1951 
Clement Bob 1957 
Clement Shirley 1959 
Clough Yvonne 1952 
Cochrane Bill 1951 
Coker Marilyn 1956 
Collins Lawrence 1958 
Colvin Carole 1954 
Connell Gary 1959 
Cope Fay 1950 
Cosovich Alan 1955 
Cosovich Jon 1953 
Cosovich Larry 1950 
Costa Arlene 1956 
Courser Robert 1958 
Cowan Leland 1958 
Cowell Roger 1951 
Coyle Fred 1956 
Coyle Mike 1954 
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Culver Don 1952 
Curtis Arnold 1958 
Curtis Virginia 1956 
Dalgren Ivan 1950 
Damiano Joe 1957 
Daniels Ray 1954 
Daniels Sharon 1958 
Dartau Roland 1951 
Daugherty Jim 1957 
Davidson Maureen 1953 
Davis Francelle 1955 
Davis Karen 1957 
Davis Norma Brown 1957 
Davis Rae Ann 1955 
Day Le Roy 1959 

De Polo Josephine 1959 
De Young Darlene 1958 
Deane Gary 1953 
Dickson Dave 1950 
Dickson Jim 1954 
Diiro Audrey 1956 
Diiro Shirley 1954 
Dills Loretta 1954 
Donaly Michael 1958 
Donovan Marjorie 1956 
Dorn Lydia 1952 
Drake Maxine 1953 
Ducich John 1959 
Dunaway Douglas 1958 
Dunn Diane 1950 

Dye Jane 1954 

Dye June 1956 

Dye Lou Ellen 1958 
Dyke Ken 1954 

Earls Glen 1950 
Eastland Bill 1957 
Eastman Almond 1953 
Eaton Ralph 1955 
Eaton Sara 1959 

Ebsen David 1953 
Ebsen Marian 1950 
Edison David 1950 
Egaas Janet 1952 

Egan John 1955 

Egan Karon 1958 
Eklund Violet 1953 
Ekman Shirley 1951 
Elliott Richard 1955 
Ellis Sherry 1959 

Ely Sharon 1958 
Enbusk Yvonne 1954 
Endicott Nancy 1952 
Eneix Adele 1953 
Engbretson Glen 1951 
Engelhardt Zanna 1953 
Englund Jon 1955 
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Englund Suzanne 1957 
Ennis Carol 1956 
Ericksen Leif 1959 
Erickson Carol 1950 
Erickson Clayton 1955 
Erickson Nancy 1950 
Esko Wallace 1954 
Eskola Judy 1957 
Eskola Marlene 1952 
Eslinger Walter (Tom) 1958 
Evans Kathy 1955 
Evans Richard 1956 
Fager Bill 1952 
Fahlstrom Carol 1952 
Fahlstrom Mariel 1956 
Falleur Diane 1957 
Falleur Firmin 1954 
Farmer Susan 1953 
Felt Melvin 1959 

Felt Warren 1954 
Fenander Colinette 1958 
Fenton Rick 1952 
Ferguson Douglas 1955 
Ferguson James 1959 
Finney Ruth 1950 
Fiscola Delores 1958 
Fleck Jim 1957 
Fletcher Jerry 1950 
Fletcher Susie 1952 
Flower Leota 1953 
Floyd Dennis 1959 
Fluhrer RaeDean 1953 
Folland Terry 1958 
Foster Michael 1958 
Fournier Wayne 1953 
Fox Shirley 1954 
Francki Gary 1959 
Frandsen Dale 1954 
Fransen Audrey 1950 
Fransen Shirley 1954 
Frazer JoAnn 1951 
Fredrickson Virgil 1958 
Freeman Harry 1957 
Fremstad John 1959 
Fremstad Marian 1954 
Fudge Laurence 1959 
Gann Dennis 1957 
Garrant Shirley 1953 
Gaupo James 1958 
Gauthier Bob 1952 
Gauthier Dolores 1959 
Gauthier Paul 1951 
Geissel Doreen 1951 
Geissel Henry 1958 
Gibson Geraldine 1951 
Gibson Marjorie 1952 
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Gilbertson Richard 1956 
Ginn Robert 1956 
Glascoe Gary 1957 
Gohl Robert 1956 
Goldie Jim 1957 
Goldie Wallie 1954 
Graham Carol 1952 
Graham Howard 1953 
Graham Leona 1957 
Graves Elizabeth 1952 
Graves Linda 1957 
Green Donald 1959 
Green Ken 1956 
Greenberg Curtis 1959 
Greenberg Michelle 1956 
Gregg Richard 1959 
Gregg Rolland 1957 
Griffin Millie 1951 
Gronnel Annabell 1950 
Grotting Ron 1954 
Gunderson Sonja 1950 
Gundy William 1950 
Gunnari Juanita 1958 
Gustafson Fred 1951 
Gustafson Jerry 1952 
Haga Daphne 1952 
Haggblom Anne 1952 
Haggblom Mary 1957 
Haglund Fred 1952 
Haglund Mavis 1952 
Haglund Nancy 1956 
Haglund Rosalie 1957 
Haikkila Norman 1958 
Haines Carol 1956 
Haines Joan 1959 
Hakanson Jeannette 1950 
Halderman Jane 1953 
Hall Ed 1957 

Hall Sara 1958 

Halsan Robert 1950 
Halsan Sonia 1956 
Hamari Ruth 1950 
Hamilton Asher 1953 
Hamilton Doris 1950 
Hancock Charles 1951 
Hanks Robert 1950 
Hanlon Hugh 1955 
Hannu Louise 1953 
Hannu Patricia 1959 
Hanselman William 1958 
Hansen Carol 1951 
Hansen Corinne 1959 
Hansen Judith 1956 
Hanson Carolyn 1959 
Hanson Mary 1958 
Hardesty Eugene 1951 
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Hardesty Ralph 1951 
Harris Etta Lue 1952 
Harris Marlene 1951 
Harrison Delbert 1955 
Harry Richard 1950 
Hart Helen 1952 

Hartill David 1954 
Hartill James 1956 
Harto Larry 1957 
Hartstrom Fred 1957 
Hauke Gail 1957 

Hauke Marian 1958 
Hauke Marianne 1954 
Hautala Marvin 1955 
Hawkins Paul 1950 
Heaton Rae 1953 
Heaton William 1958 
Heesch Lynn1956 
Heffley Robert 1950 
Heikka Fay 1956 

Hein Jack 1956 

Hein Judy 1957 

Heino Bob 1957 
Hellberg David 1959 
Hellberg Richard 1956 
Helligso Geraldine 1950 
Helmersen Mervyn 1959 
Helmerson Walt 1952 
Heman Dale 1950 
Hendrickson Carole 1959 
Hendrickson Darlene 1954 
Hendrickson Gary 1955 
Hendrickson Robert 1959 
Hendriksen Evelyn 1953 
Henry Lois 1955 
Hensley Nancy 1952 
Herbst Bob 1957 
Hermanson Edith 1953 
Herrick John 1951 
Herrold John 1953 
Herrold Joyce 1956 
Hess David 1953 

Hess Nancy 1954 

Heuer Janis 1950 

Hilao Barbara 1954 
Hilditch Margaret 1956 
Hill Connie 1959 

Hill Gaylord 1952 

Hill Louetta 1953 

Hill Sandra 1958 

Hill Thanna 1958 

Hille Tommy 1955 
Hilliard Henry 1955 
Hilliard Joe 1957 
Hilliard Patricia 1954 
Hilstrom May 1954 


Himes Jack 1958 

Hite Nancy 1952 
Hjorten Jackie 1957 
Hjorten Shirley 1953 
Hoagland Darle 1959 
Hoagland Sheryl 1957 
Hoare Julia 1959 
Hodgson Sherill 1956 
Hoell Charles 1952 
Hoff Cynthia 1953 
Holcomb Winston 1951 
Holmes Carol 1955 
Holmes James 1950 
Holmes Suvvane 1952 
Holt Judith 1959 
Holthe Mary Jane 195] 
Holton Allen 1959 
Holton Bruce 1959 
Howe Betty Jo 1952 
Howe Gordon 1950 
Howell Mike 1957 
Hoyer Ron 1952 
Hreha Judith 1957 
Hreha Larry 1955 
Hubbell Kathryn 1959 
Hughes Carol 1956 
Hughes Carolyn 1958 
Hughes Frances 1954 
Hull Mary Lou 1952 
Humphries Beverly 1959 
Husby Harold 1952 
Hutchins Thomas 1950 
Hutonen Gladys 1950 
Hyatt Jack 1952 
Hyvari Herbert 1956 
Ingram Bob 1952 
Isaacson Darrell 1958 
Israel Norman 1955 
Ivanoff Donald 1951 
Ivanoff Willard 1950 
Ivarie Beverly 1959 
Iversen Bill 1959 
Iversen Karen 1956 
Iverson Arlene 1954 
Iverson Corrine 1955 
Iverson Fay 1953 
Iverson Irving 1951 
Ivori Bonnie 1958 
Jackson Don 1951 
Jackson Helen 1954 
Jackson Margaret 1952 
Jarvinen David 1957 
Jarvinen Pauline 1955 
Jarvis Don 1951 
Jasper Ronald 1951 
Jensen Hartley 1950 


Jensen John 1954 
Jensen Mary Ann 1955 
Jensen Michael 1959 
Jensen Mildred 1955 
Jensen Morris 1952 
Jensen Richard 1951 
Jensen Richard 1954 
Jessen Alice 1955 
Jessen Edward 1958 
Johanson James 1956 
Johanson Roger 1951 
Johnson Allen 1959 
Johnson Ben 1957 
Johnson Brian 1957 
Johnson Carl 1950 
Johnson Carole 1954 
Johnson Dale 1956 
Johnson David 1952 
Johnson David 1958 
Johnson Deanna 1955 
Johnson Dennis 1955 
Johnson Dick 1957 
Johnson Don 1955 
Johnson Dona 1958 
Johnson Doris 1958 
Johnson Eleanor 1954 
Johnson Everett 1959 
Johnson Gary 1956 
Johnson James 1950 
Johnson Joyce 1950 
Johnson Joyce 1956 
Johnson Julie 1958 
Johnson Karen 1957 
Johnson Kent 1958 
Johnson Leroy 1955 
Johnson Myrtle 1955 
Johnson Nancy 1955 
Johnson Paul 1954 
Johnson Richard D 1950 
Johnson Richard L 1950 
Johnson Sara 1959 
Johnson Steven 1958 
Johnson Tom A 1957 
Johnson Tom H 1957 
Jollie Justine 1956 
Josephson Betty M 1951 
Josephson Dennis 1955 
Julian Pat 1957 

Julian Shirley 1955 
Julin Alfhild 1955 
Jumisko Corliss 1955 
Jumisko Delbert 1950 
Juniper Gerald 1951 
Jurvakainen Delores 1959 
Jurvakainen Ronald 1958 
Kaitera Joan 1951 


Kaitera Mary 1957 
Kaller Marcia 1952 
Kalley Andrew 1956 
Kalley Eugene 1952 
Kallio Christina 1956 
Kamm Mary Jane 1958 
Kangas Artha 1954 
Kangas Marvin 195] 


Kankkonen Betty Ann 1951 


Kanto Ronald 1951 
Kary Charita 1952 
Kary Paula 1956 
Kauttu Ellen 1955 
Kegg Larry 1956 
Kelm Dick 1955 

Kent Dorothy 1950 
Kent Janice 1952 
Killion Chuck 1953 
Killion Michael 1958 
Kimball Franklin 1956 
Kiminki Judy 1958 
Kimpo Gloria 1951 
Kimpo Ralph 195] 
Kincaid Carol 1950 
Kindred Bob 1955 
Kindred Jim 1951 
Kindred Mary 1959 
Kivaho Ken 1954 
Knutsen Barbara 1959 
Koehler Lorraine 1952 
Koehn Darlene 1952 
Koljonen Tillie 1958 
Korhonen Darrell 1951 
Korpela Keith 1957 
Koskela Dennis 1958 
Koskela Joann 1955 
Koskela Shirley 1952 
Koski Eloise 1951 
Koski Joanne 1952 
Koski Ray 1954 
Kubik Dale 1959 
Kuluris Helen 1959 
Kuluris Mary 1950 
Kuluris William 1950 
Kuratli Mary Jane 1959 
Kverndal Gene 1957 
La Chance Thomas 1958 
La Rocque John 1950 
La Valley Lillian 1953 
Labiske Carol 1950 
Lahti Edwin 1959 
Lahti Sharon 1956 
Laine LeRoy 1959 
Lamarr Duane 1956 
Lamb Frank 1953 
Lamb Millicent 1955 
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Lampa John 1955 
Lampman Chuck 1953 
Lampman Glenn 1959 
Landwehr Don 1957 
Larsen Henry 1950 
Larsen Ronald 1951 
Larson Allen 1950 
Larson Fred 1951 
Larson Janet 1954 
Larson John 1958 
Larson Judy 1957 
Larson Ron 1952 
Larson Sandra 1959 
Latvala Susan 1956 
Lawrence Bettie 1952 
Layton Jack 1950 

Lee Kyu Baik 1958 
Lee Richard 1953 
Lehto Bill 1959 

Leicht Carole 1955 
Leigh Bridget 1959 
Leigh Mike 1955 
Leinenweber Jack 1958 
Lempea Barry 1959 
Lempea Betty 1953 
Lempea Billie Ann 1955 
Lempea Marilyn 1953 
Lengel Carol 1955 
Lepp Loren 1951 
Leppla Eva 1959 
Letsinger Cody 1951 
Letzinger Lloyd 1955 
Lewis Evelyn 1957 
Lewis Gordon 1950 
Lewis Susan 1956 
Lindberg Larry 1951 
Lindberg Paul 1954 
Lindberg Ron 1953 
Lindgren Milton 1950 
Lindstrom Charles 1956 
Lindstrom Joanne 1954 
Lindstrom Ross 1956 
Lindstrom Thomas 1958 
Lockhart Dick 1952 
Lockhart Janice 1957 
Lofgren Bob 1952 
Longtain Diana 1957 
Longtain Don 1952 
Longtain Ron 1955 
Lonquist Kenneth 1959 
Loomis Bill 1957 
Loop Maureen 1955 
Lopakka Jim 1957 
Lotte Norma 1953 
Lovvold Thorvald 1952 
Lowe Garry 1956 
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Lowe Mary Susan 1958 
Lowe Priscilla 1957 
Luce Louann 1953 
Lum David 1952 

Lum Ronald 1958 
Lund Jon 1959 
Lundberg Virginia 1954 
Lundholm Jerry 1953 
Lundholm Joyce 1950 
Luoma James 1957 
Luoma Sue 1953 
Maag Lou Dene 1958 
Mackey Don 1954 
Macklin Jean 1951 
Madden Dann 1950 
Magnuson Donna 1950 
Mahnke Carlyle 1950 
Mahoney Beverly 1953 
Makela Beverly 1959 
Maki Arvid 1952 

Maki David 1955 
Maki Edna 1950 

Maki Esther 1950 
Maki Judith 1958 
Maki Melvin 1958 
Makinen Louise 1956 
Malen Darlene 1953 
Manners Gary 1957 
Mantell James 1955 
Mark Elaine 1953 
Mark Marvin 1951 
Markham Montie 1950 
Marriott Marque 1951 
Marsch John 1959 
Marsh Robert 1959 
Marshall Lyonne 1953 
Marvin Peter 1951 
Mason Fred 1957 
Mason Hugh 1957 
Mason Judi 1957 
Mason Kathleen 1959 
Mason Rodney 1956 
Matheisen Jim 1954 
Mather Ted 1952 
Mathiesen Janet 1956 
Mathre Bruce 1956 
Matson Peggy 1957 
Matthews Joan 1955 
Matthews Pat 1953 
Matthews Richard 1958 
Mattson Carole 1958 
Mattson Diana 1959 
Mattson Janice 1956 
Mattson Neal 1958 
McCallister James 1958 
McCann Tom 1952 
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McCoury Dave 1956 
McCoy Sharon 1959 
McCoy Susan 1954 
McCrum Janice 1957 
McDermott Terry 1953 
McDonald Nancy 1951 
McGhee Judith 1958 
McGregor Mary Jean 1951 
McIntyre Gene 1956 
McIntyre Judith 1959 
McIntyre Susan 1959 
McKendrick Kathleen 1952 
McKenny Mary 1955 
McLean Roberta 1954 
McNally Irl 1954 
McNish Dennis 1956 
Mead Joyce 1954 
Mellin Liisa 1958 
Mence Thelma 1955 
Merila Nancy 1952 
Metcalf Doris 1952 
Milde John 1959 
Miller Katherine 1959 
Miller Lester 1956 
Miller Shelby 1955 
Mistretta Audrey 1951 
Mitchell Darlene 1951 
Moberg Audrey 1957 
Moberg Bill 1953 
Moberg Georgia 1956 
Moberg Joan 1954 
Moberg Jon 1959 
Moberg Susan 1950 
Moe Anita 1953 
Moksness Leroy 1956 
Moksness Roger 1954 
Monroe Caroline 1953 
Monson Robert 1959 
Moore Fred 1954 
Moore Lynda 1951 
Moore Mable 1950 
Morfitt Neil 1957 
Morfitt Phillip 1958 
Morgan Dale 1958 
Morgan David 1952 
Morgan Linda 1958 
Morgan Ron 1953 
Morisset Mason 1958 
Morrison Kenneth 1951 
Morrison Olive 1951 
Morrison Pat 1955 
Morrow Susan 1959 
Mowatt Joanne 1952 
Murphy Gary 1958 
Murphy Rex 1956 
Myrin Dorothy 1958 





Neff Keith 1957 
Nelson Evelyn 1954 
Nelson Gene 195] 
Nelson Loretta 1951 
Nelson Nancy 1950 
Nelson Robert 1959 
Nelson Sylvia 1954 
Nelson Wally 1957 
Nelson Walter 1950 
Nephew Laurie 1958 
Nesbitt Gregory 1954 
Newman Barbara 1950 
Nickila Elroy 1950 
Nielsen Carol 1958 
Nielson Edith 195] 
Nielson Elizabeth 1951 
Nielson John 1955 
Nielson Kris 1954 
Niemela Patricia 1950 
Niemi Aliceann 1953 
Niemi Arleen 1956 
Niemi Jerry 1952 
Niemi Mary Nell 1958 
Niemi Richard 1958 
Nieminen Robert 1958 
Nikkila Betty 1959 
Nikkila Lloyd 1956 
Niskanen Susan 1958 
Nivala Joann 1951 
Nizich Jean 1950 
Nordlund Gerald 1953 
Nordlund Judith 1959 
Norgaard Joann 1952 
Norgaard Ralph 1957 
Normand Barbara 1953 
Normand Bill 1954 
Northcraft Dennis 1959 
Nyback Ragnhild 1959 
Nyberg Elsie 1953 
Nyberg Joyce 1951 
Nyberg Willard 1956 
Nygaard Denise 1957 
Nyland Carlotta 1953 
Nyland Juretta 1950 
Nylund May 1959 
O’Brien Jessie 1954 
O'Bryan Arlene 1951 
O’Dell Ardelia 1958 
Ochal Jim 1957 
Odenborg Richard 1950 
Ohler Larry 1956 

Oja Don 1952 

Oja Gladys 1956 

Olp Sharon 1955 
Olsen Janice 1955 
Olsen Judith 1956 


Olsen Robert 1950 
Olson Alfred 1956 
Olson Cliff 1951 
Olson Curtis 1950 
Olson Donna 1955 
Olson Eleanor 1957 
Olson Gerald 1959 
Olson Kenneth 1958 
Olson Maralee 1957 
Olson Nancy 1953 
Olson Roger 1956 
Olson Stuart 1952 
Oltmanns Frederick 1958 
Olvey Sonja 1959 
Omundson James 1950 
Orand Darrel 1953 
Osborn Larry 1952 
Osmus Ronald 1959 
Osmus Shirley 1951 
Osterlund Cathy 1956 
Osterlund Corrine 1958 
Osterlund James 1959 
Osterlund Paul 1955 
Ostrom Gail 1955 
Ostrom Jackie 1951 
Ostrom Lois 1953 
Paaso Brian 1959 
Paaso Jack 1954 
Paaso Warren 1955 
Paavola Ken 1956 
Paavola Marilyn 1959 
Packard Othei 1951 
Painter Joan Kelly 1955 
Palmberg Bill 1954 
Palmberg Judith 1956 
Palo John 1953 
Pargeon John 1950 
Parhaniemi Bob 1955 
Parker Gloria 1958 
Parker Marlene 1955 
Parks Donald 1950 
Parnell Joe 1954 
Patson Beverly 1951 
Patson Virginia 1955 
Patten Carol 1958 
Patten Sharon 1956 
Paulson James 1958 
Paup David 1959 
Pavlat Dick 1952 
Pearson Marilyn 1957 
Peasnall Diana 1952 
Pederson Dagny 1950 
Pederson Myrna 1955 
Pekkala Curtis 1951 
Pekkala Dick 1955 
Peldo Sara 1955 
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Pernu Kristina 1959 
Pershing Mavis 1958 
Perttu Hilkka 1959 
Peschl Joane 1956 
Peschl Phyllis 1957 
Pesola Taisto 1954 
Petersen Karen L 1959 
Peterson Bob 1952 
Peterson Carol 1958 
Peterson Dorothy 1956 
Peterson Eleanor 1952 
Peterson Ernestine 1955 
Peterson John 1955 
Peterson Karen A 1959 
Peterson Karen A 1959 
Peterson Larry 1957 
Peterson Marie 1954 
Peterson Sally 1958 
Pettett Catherine 1954 
Pettett Don 1954 
Phillips Robert 1950 
Pietila Sharon 1955 
Piippo Diane 1958 
Pilgard Carol 1957 
Pilgard Delores 1955 
Pinson Patsy 1953 
Planting Betty 1958 
Polisky Mary 1958 
Ponsness Bud 1956 
Poole Ronald 1958 
Poole Shirley 1952 
Porter Harold 1951 
Porter Marilyn 1956 
Poysky Frank 1954 
Pratico Jeanette 1958 
Prechel Rex 1955 
Promer Eunice 1950 
Pryor Jeanette 1954 
Puffinburger David 1955 
Puffinburger Jay 1951 
Puotinen Dorothy 1950 
Pushee Charlotte 1950 
Putnam Carolyn 1956 
Puusti Dick 1957 
Quammen Bob 1957 
Quammen Sandra 1959 
Rafferty Sharon 1955 
Rafferty Susan 1958 
Ranta Mary Alice 1959 
Ranta Sandra 1958 
Rasmus Janet 1950 
Redding Kathleen 1950 
Reed Dorothy 1956 
Reef Darrel 1957 

Reef Maybelle 1950 
Rees Dick 1956 


4] 


Reid Douglas 1958 
Reimers Paul 1959 
Reiter Bob 1954 

Reith Nancy 1957 
Rettew Harold 1955 
Rice Delores 1955 
Rice Georgia 1959 
Richardson Melvin 1959 
Richardson Ron 1957 
Rickert Carol 1959 
Rickert Harold 1951 
Rinell David 1953 
Rinell David 1954 
Riser James 1958 
Riser Loretta 1955 
Riutta Jeanette 1955 
Robinson Shirley 1952 
Robinson Tom 1956 
Rogers Jerry 1952 
Rosendahl Keith 1953 
Ross Gayle 1958 

Ross Patricia 1956 
Roth Watson 1958 
Royal Marcia 1955 
Rudolph Gilbert 1956 
Russell June 1959 
Russell Narissa 1950 
Rutan Patricia 1959 
Ryding Alan 1952 
Safley Richard 1958 
Salminen Dolores 1952 
Salo Terry 1957 
Salsberry Edward 1955 
Sampson Duane 1955 
Sampson Mike 1959 
Sandoz Sue 1955 
Sandoz Tom 1951 
Sandstrom Don 1955 
Sarampaa Arlene 1955 
Sarpola Wally 1957 
Sasseen Douglas 1959 
Sather Bernice 1955 
Sauer Jeanne 1954 
Savola Jean 1954 
Saxberg Allen 1958 
Saxberg Bernice 1956 
Schalk Eldon 1959 
Schaub Karen 1958 
Schaub Larry 1959 
Schenk Aina Mae 1957 
Schenk Cleo 1954 
Schenk Earl 1958 
Schenk Roberta 1956 
Schenk Trudy 1955 
Schmelzer David 1956 
Schulback Adolph 1954 
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Scott Dick 1955 
Scott Gordon 1959 
Seaborg Marilyn 1951 
Seabrook Alice 1953 
Seagren Jerry 1952 
Secrest Nadine 1959 
Seeborg Donald 1950 
Seeborg Jim 1951 
Seeborg Joyce 1954 
Sehorn Deanna 1956 
Sehorn Denyse 1958 
Selven Eddie 1952 
Seppa Hugh 1953 
Seppa Michael 1958 
Seppa Richard 1959 
Shaffer Sydney 1958 
Shaner Lynda 1958 
Shatto Nanette 1957 
Shaube Mary Ann 1951 
Shaw Michael 1959 
Shaw Patricia 1956 
Shaw Sue 1952 
Shephard Colleen 1957 
Shephard Nancy 1958 
Sherrod Joy Lee 1951 
Shoop Delores 1951 
Shoop Phil 1955 
Shoop Robert 1955 
Siddall Barney 1953 
Siddall Mary Jo 1956 
Simmons Doug 1952 
Simmons Julie 1954 
Simmons Mike 1957 
Simonson Jim 1953 
Simpson Joyce 1953 
Simson Lois 1952 
Simson Stan 1957 
Singleton Jenna 1954 


Singleton Peggie Sue 1956 


Sjoblom Henry 1957 
Skille Harriet 1952 
Slocum Winnie 1956 
Slotte Dick 1953 
Smart June 1950 
Smart Ron 1953 
Smeds John 1958 
Smethurst Judie 1957 
Smith Beverly 1956 
Smith David 1958 
Smith Donna 1957 
Smith Geneva 1959 
Smith Jackie 1957 
Smith James 1959 
Smith Jerry 1954 
Smith Marie 1959 
Smith Martha 1955 
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Smith Mickey 1954 
Smith William 1959 
Snow Harold 1959 
Soderberg Charles 1950 
Soderberg Michael 1959 
Soderman Dennis 1953 
Soderman Gail 1955 
Sorenson Barbara 1953 
Spelce Patrick 1957 
Spier Carole 1957 
Spohrer Elaine 1954 
Spohrer Willynne 1957 
Sporre Bill 1955 
Sporre Jean 1959 
Springer Nancy 1957 
Springer Sally 1951 
Staeheli Jack 1959 
Stafford Vernon 1951 
Stangland Donna 1953 
Stangland Jean 1959 
Stangland Patsy 1956 
Stangland Saradell 1958 
Stangland Tom 1957 
Stanley William 1958 
Stanovich Dolores 1952 
Stanovich Donald 1950 
Steele Joanne 1957 
Steele Judith 1956 
Steinbock Dick 1952 
Steinbock Judith 1959 
Stephens Barbara 1955 
Stephens Don 1955 
Stevenson Karen 1957 
Stevenson Marcia 1955 
Stewart Carolyn 1950 
Stillwell Lawrence 1958 
Stilwell Betty 1951 
Stilwell Lois 1952 
Stilwell Sally 1950 
Stokes Tom 1957 
Stone Alan 1954 

Stone Edna 1950 
Stone Lee 1951 

Stoner Donald 1953 
Storaasli Jo Ann 1959 
Storaasli Nancy 1957 
Storhow Don 1957 
Storhow Pat 1952 
Story Gordon 1952 
Strandberg Judy 1952 
Strasser Janet 1958 
Strieff Albert 1957 
Stuart Virginia 1954 
Sture Ken 1954 
Sumida Ellen 1958 
Sundeen Bill 1954 


Swanson Beverly 1958 
Swenson Carolyn 1950 
Swenson Delores 1957 
Swenson Dick 1954 
Swenson Grace 1958 
Swenson John 195] 
Swick Harold 1953 
Sykes Mary 1954 
Sypult Cora 1952 

Taft Bill 1956 
Tagliavento Chuck 1959 
Taisey Karen 1955 
Taival Nancy 1958 
Tambling Phil 1952 
Tambling Robert 1950 
Tarabochia Michael 1959 
Taylor David 1951 
Taylor David 1958 
Taylor Diana 1953 
Teasley Lowell 1958 
Templo Celina 1953 
Tennant Daniel 1956 
Tennant David 1958 
Tennant Dick 1953 
Tenny Bob 1952 

Thiel Dennis 1959 
Thom Phillip 1958 
Thomas Wally 1952 
Thomason Conrad 1959 
Thompson Colleen 1957 
Thompson Diane 1954 
Thompson Harlan 1954 
Thompson James 1956 
Thompson Joe 1950 
Thompson Kenneth 1958 
Thompson Linda 1957 
Thompson Patricia 1957 
Thompson Phil 1952 
Thompson Richard 1956 
Thompson Shirley 1952 
Toikka Joann 1951 
Tollefson Alfred 1958 
Tolonen Arnold 1956 
Tolonen Marvin 1955 
Towler John 1954 
Towne Dennis 1958 
Towne Gary 1957 
Trattner Jackie 1953 
Trevithick Laurence 1959 
Triska Sylvia 1952 
Trout Michael 1959 
Trout Terry 1957 

Truax Dale 1954 
Truman Jon 1957 
Truman Robin 1959 
Truman Ruth 1954 
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Tucker Jon 1957 
Turner Dorothy 195] 
Turpeinen Carlos 1954 
Turpeinen John 1956 
Turpeinen Kathleen 1952 
Turpeinen Ray 1953 
Tysko Helen 1950 
Ullfers Eva 1956 
Urell Dave 1957 

Urell Diane 1951 
Urell Vicki 1953 

Utti Betty Ann 1952 
Utti Mickey 1954 
Uunila Helena 1958 
Vaara Lila 1950 


Van Volkenberg Dene 1950 


Vanssant Gary 195] 
Vaughan Fairy 1955 
Vaughan Myra 1957 
Vaughn John 1952 
Vernon William 1950 


Verschueren Dorothy 1958 


Virtanen Donald 195] 
Viuhkola John 1957 
Viuhkola Wayne 1958 
Vlastelicia Joann 195] 
Vosika John 1955 
Waddell Dennis 1959 
Waddell Donna 1951 
Waddell Ken 1954 
Wagner John 1959 
Wagner Nancy 1956 
Waisanen Herb 1954 
Waisanen Jeanette 1950 
Walker Gary 1957 
Walman Don 1954 
Walman Marjorie 195] 
Walthers Marlyss 1959 
Ward Delores 1951 
Webb John 1953 
Weber Edward 1958 
Weber Vickiesue 1956 
Webster Jerry 1958 
Wedekind Hugh 1957 
Weinstein Michael 1959 
Welch Jim 1952 

Weld Roger 1956 
Weller Andy 1959 
Wellman Idress 1955 
Wells Tom 1957 
Wenger Ward 1951 
Wesche Gayle 1953 
West Carolyn 1955 
West Henry 1955 
Westerberg Bob 1955 
Westerlund Gordon 1955 


Westerlund Joyce 1954 
Westersund Jerry 1954 
Westman Barbara 1950 
Westmoreland Bob 1953 
Wheeler George 1953 
White Donna 1959 
White Larry 1955 
Whitman Jack 1958 
Whitman James 1958 
Whitman Jim 1957 
Whitman Kim 1958 
Whitman Margaret 1956 
Whitman Roy 1956 
Whitten Bill 1954 
Wilbur Phyllis 1956 
Wilkinson Don 1952 
Williams Daniel 1958 
Williams Linda 1958 
Wilson Carol 1958 
Wilson Charles 1958 
Wilson Grega 1950 
Wilson Hazel 1959 
Wilson Joyce 1955 
Wilson Joyce 1959 
Wilson Pat 1952 
Wilson Rodney 1956 
Windsor Dick 1951 
Winters Jerry 1953 
Winters Sandy 1957 
Winterstein Connie 1955 
Wirkkula James 1959 
Wirkkula Raymond 1958 
Wirkkunen Eileen 1951 
Wogberg Judy 1955 
Wogberg Sharon 1958 
Wolcott Wally 1951 
Wolleson Carol 1955 
Wolleson Patricia 1958 
Wolleson Sharon 1959 
Wolsiffer Lyle 1952 
Wong Calvin 1952 
Wong Doris 1956 
Wong Fred 1951 

Wong Kenneth 1958 
Wong Tom 1953 
Woods Dale 1953 
Wright Ralph 1959 
Wullger Mary 1951 
Zatterlow Carl 1952 
Zatterlow Ted 1956 
Zeller Jack 1955 
Zeller James 1959 
Zundel David 1952 
Zundel Margaret 1951 
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Two small boys seek adventure in an old pool hall 


The Building Over the Water 


By Lois Bowen 


For most of its long life, the building 
had housed Lalley’s Department Store, 
run by a little red-headed Irish woman 
who was a divorced Catholic, thereby 
doomed to remain unmarried. She cir- 
cumvented convention by hiring a man 
to work in the store and allowing him to 
share her quarters above the store. Their 
most unconventional living arrangement 
served to keep them from socializing 
with the town’s people, but it sure didn’t 
hurt their business. Lalley’s store had 
everything in the way of dry goods and 
since the nearest competition was miles 
away and no one had cars then, people 
did most of their shopping at Lalley’s. 

I remember so well patent leather 
shoes, white stockings, and best of all a 
peach color straw Easter bonnet trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon. Everything for 
all special occasions came from Lalleys, 
even the silk pongee my dress was made 
from. | remember how it smelled like 
coconut and how it rustled when I 
moved. Mrs. Lalley and her store were a 
big part of my life. 

Nothing stays the same and, of 
course, when private individuals began 
to acquire cars, they did their shopping 
in Astoria and Mrs. Lalley’s store 
closed. The building that was built on 


piling out over the Columbia River had 
several different lives. The last tenant 
was a pool hall and when the owner 
moved, he left tables, balls, and other 
interesting items behind. This proved to 
be an irresistable temptation to two 
small boys. They began planning a way 
to gain access to the building without 
being seen. The first thing they would 
need was a boat of some kind so they 
could sail under the building and enter 
through a trap door in the floor, thus 
pulling off their burglary in broad day- 
light. They built a raft from drift wood 
and with the help of poles made their 
way under the building. One boy clung 
to a piling to prevent their raft from leav- 
ing while the other climbed into the old 
pool hall and retrieved some of the 
brightly colored balls. The balls were 
stashed under their house where they 
could be accessed and admired without 
detection. They were home free, or so 
they thought. Unfortunately something 
went wrong with their perfect crime and 
the father of one of the boys learned of 
their escapade. He waited until dark 
before confronting the little criminals. 
He had planned a punishment sure to 
forestall any other plans their might be 
harboring about pursuing a life of crime. 
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Hammond, circa 1910. Ellen M. Lally’s store is the building with the awnings. On 
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the side of the building is an advertisement for shoes. The tall building just left of 


center is the Odd Fellows Hall (1.0.0.F.) 


With the boys in tow, he walked to 
the place the boys had left their raft and 
ordered them to go back into the build- 
ing and return their stolen loot. The 
prospect of going into the rat-infested 
building in the dark was terrifying, but 
they had no choice. They did what they 
had to do. The balls were returned and 
the boys would think twice about any 
more illegal adventures. 

Parents were parents then. An order 
was obeyed, not argued and discussed. 
Those old fashioned fathers could have 
taught Dr. Spock a few things. 

The two little criminals in this story 
were Lawrence Olney and Duane Mat- 
teson. Both are long deceased. The 
father was Addie Matteson. 


Editor’s Note: 

Ellen McLoughlin Lally was born in 
Massachusetts in 1864, 1870, or 1868 
according to the census checked (1910, 
1920, and 1930). In 1910, she ran a 
boarding house with 2 female and 5 
male lodgers including two of her 
brothers. She was listed with one broth- 
er in 1920 and in 1930, she was listed 
with Charles F McDermott who was 


from Texas. The Clatsop County Judg- 


ment Roll Index lists the divorce of 


Joseph M. Lally and Ellen Lally. Ellen 


was the first postmaster for the town of 
Flavel (in 1895), renamed Hammond in 
1897. She died in Portland on Septem- 
ber 13, 1947 at about the age of 80. 


Lois Bowen has written several 
other articles for Cumtux. 
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Aoupy yi fo Asajanoy 


Horses that plowed the Columbia River 


Seining on the Columbia River 


By Dr. Allen J. Goulter and Sharron L. Mattson 


Seining, or fishing with horses, was 
a unique industry that should not be for- 
gotten. Seining came into the local area 
around 1903 and emerged in full glory 
around 1932. This type of fishing with 
horses was no small business as the 
river was filled with seining nets all the 
way from Peacock Spit to Rooster Rock 
above Portland,Oregon. What made this 
such a unique fishing process? HORS- 
ES! Large work horses were used to 
haul in the nets. No where in the world 
has a river as large as the Columbia 
been used in this manner. 

There were fifteen camps on the 
Lower Columbia river. Boats traveling 
up river would pass Peacock Spit which 
ran sixteen head of horses. Camps #1 
through #5 were on Sand Island. Sand 
Island camp #2 worked thirty-two head 
of horses. Desdemona Sands, a sandbar 
you see downstream when crossing the 
Astoria bridge, had rented sixteen head 
of horses. Upstream from the Astoria 
bridge were Taylor Sands and Elliot 
sands. Hogback was in the center of the 
river above Tongue Point. Mehan Sands, 
which ran sixteen head of horses, was 
ten miles up river from Desdemona on 
the north side of the ship channel. 


Cabath [Kaboth] Sands, was on the 
south side of the river near Svensen. 
Miller Point was across from Altoona. 
Pillar Rock was a sandbar six miles 
downstream from Skamokawa and 
opposite the Pillar Rock cannery. This 
seine crew ran sixteen head of horses. 
Last of the Lower Columbia river sein- 
ing camps was called Jim Crow Sands, 
located opposite Brookfield on the Ore- 
gon side. Behind these colorful names 
are many stories of hard work, slow 
times, good camp cooks, and always the 
tricks the men played on one another. 

Starting with three horses in 1903 
Allen James Goulter supplied his first 
horses for the Lower Columbia seining 
grounds. By the 1920s, he rented over 
one hundred and sixty horses working 
on Taylor, Cabath Desdemona, Mehan, 
Pillar Rock, Sand Island Camps, Elliot, 
Rooster Rock, H&B, Peacock, Miller 
Sands, and Jim Crow. Every April, the 
workhorses would be rounded up at the 
ranch and led, tied head to tail, down the 
road to be loaded onto scows and taken 
out to the camps up river. These scows 
were moored on the Wallicutt River near 
the Ilwaco Cemetery entrance or at the 
Ilwaco port. 
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The seining process used in these 
camps was the same. On the ebb tide, 
the head launch, towing a skiff, would 
head down river. The other end of the 
net, called the tail, would be towed 
down stream by the tail launch. Fas- 
tened to a post on the skiff was the head 
line of a net line. The net consisted of 
wooden floats on the top and a number 
six pound lead line on the bottom of the 
web. The weight of the lead depended 
on the current and run of the tide in the 
area the seine was being used. This 
arrangement stretched the web tight 
and formed an impregnable wall. At the 
far end of the net line was the tail 
launch. Slowly, and in a diagonal line, 
this procession was towed downstream 
by the head launch. As the head launch 
neared the sand bar or island, it would 
form a semi-circle and head for shore. 
Then the launch would turn out once 
again into the deep water. The man in 
the skiff would turn the head line loose 
from the towpost. There was enough 
extra line for the skiff to reach the 
shore. The skiff would then make a run 
for the shallow water at high speed in 
order to pass the lines to the teamsters. 
The teamster sometimes rode behind a 
team of work horses on what was called 
a double tree. It takes practice to learn 
to keep one’s balance but it is the only 
way to keep up with the team of work- 
horses when they are moving through 
the water. Teamsters built up strong 
muscles in their legs because of the 
constant walking in deep water. The 
four teams of horses on the head line 
and the two teams of horses on the tail 
line pulled the net toward the shore. As 
the horses pulled the net lines onto 


shore, the net formed a large pocket. 
The men handling the web wore waders 
up to their armpits, and were called 
beachcombers. These men held the 
cork line up out of the water so the 
salmon could not jump the net while 
the other beachcombers pulled the lead 
line in toward shore to form a pocket. 
They developed muscles in the forearm 
from handling the net. On large hauls it 
was necessary to pitch the fish by hand 
into the slimy skiff. The salmon can be 
pitched by hand out of the water 
because their tails are firm and don’t 
collapse when grasped. When the men 
turned a salmon onto its back and rest- 
ed one hand under it, it could flip all it 
wanted and not get away. The fish 
would then be taken to receiving sta- 
tions near by for processing. The 
beachcombers would then pile the net 
on the skiff, which was towed by the 
head launch up river to make another 
drift. 

In 1933, the Sand Island #2 camp, 
with a double crew of thirty-two horses, 
had a one day catch of ninety-two tons. 
In 1941, on opening day of the fall sea- 
son, the Pillar Rock catch tipped the 
scales at forty-seven tons. The next day, 
the catch dropped to forty-three tons. 
Business would not always be prosper- 
ous. Sometimes two or three weeks 
would go by with an average catch of 
one salmon per day. 

At the end of the Fall fishing season 
in September, the horses were loaded 
onto barges and taken to Ilwaco where 
they were unloaded and driven home 
for the winter. 

In 1948, this type of fishing was 
made illegal. 
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Courtesy of Bill McCash 


Aircraft Warning Service 








Have you seen this trophy? 

This “Eyes Aloft” Gold Cup trophy was awarded to the Knappa, Oregon Obser- 
vation Post on October 19, 1942 by the “Eyes Aloft” radio program. Do you know 
anything about this trophy, the Knappa Observation Post, or the Aircraft Warning 
Service? 

The Gold Cup trophy was awarded during World War II to deserving lookouts 
and filter centers of the Aircraft Warning Service (AWS). This nationwide aircraft 
warning system was primarily manned by volunteers organized through Civilian 
Defense. The “Eyes Aloft” program was a West Coast show produced to promote 
the AWS. Each week, the program would feature a lookout or filter center and then 
present the trophy. 

Contact CCHS at 338-4849 and we will forward your message on to Bill 
McCash. 

For more, see the photograph on the back cover. 
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One of a collection of 144 photo postcards recently donated to CCHS 
by Astoria’s “Mitch” Mitchum. On the right is Hilda Hyyppa Aulin 
and her children Sylvia and Ensie. On the left is Hilma Hyyppa (also 
spelled Huhta). The photo dates to about 1911. Hilda’s husband, 
Victor Aulin, was a teamster for the Astoria Fire Department. Please 
donate your photos to CCHS! 
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Courtesy of Jon Westerholm 


Jon Westerholm recently discovered this photograph among his mother’s papers. It 
was taken in 1943 and shows her sister, Hilma Barendse, at the building erected for 
the aircraft observers in Brownsmead. See page 48. 
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